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bribery to increase at a proportionate rate, its extent steadily
dwindled.
But it was not just that the Reform Acts of 1832 and>
later years made bribery more expensive; the Acts were them-
selves reflections of a new attitude to public affairs. Political
life was no longer thought of as an expensive lottery in which
the participants calculated at each stage whether the money
they were risking would bring in an adequate return. A new
spirit was demanding the purification of public affairs. Dur-
ing the lifetime of men like W. E. Gladstone there were im-
portant changes in the standards of public conduct. Many of
the evils which have been described earlier in this chapter
were common enough when Gladstone was born in 1809.
When he died in 1898 they had almost all disappeared.
The Ballot Act of 1872, which substituted secret for
open voting, made corruption even more difficult. The Act
declared that "in the case of a poll at an election the votes
shall be given by ballot. The ballot of each voter shall con-
sist of a paper .. . showing the names and description of the
candidate . .. and the voter, having secretly marked his vote
on the paper and folded it so as to conceal his vote, shall place
it in a closed box."ie This Act added to the difficulties of the
potential briber, for he had no guarantee that those he bribed
would, in the secrecy of the polling booth, vote as they had
promised. Some voters, indeed, accepted bribes from more
than one candidate.
But it was the passing of the Corrupt and Illegal Prac-
tices Prevention Act of 1883 which really eliminated the last
vestiges of bribery and corruption which earlier Acts or
public opinion had not been able to prevent. Since 1883 there
have only been rare and isolated instances of corrupt electoral
practices.
16 This is the system still in use.